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SELF-CONCEPT AND THE DISABLED READER: 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Introduction 

Children in our school systems are asked 
daily to take chances: to write a paper 
that will be evaluated, to read for a 
class that may laugh, to do board work 
that may be wrong, to create an object 
of art that will be judged. Viewed at 
another level, children are asked to 
risk their self-concept (Deeds, 1981, 
p. 78). 

For those children who experience repeated success in school, 
the above s uations may be of little consequence. Bu for chil- 
dren who constantly meet with failure, those same situations can 
seriously damage' their self-concepts. A child who has problems 
in reading is constantly "risking" his/her self-concept. Because 
reading permeates the entire curriculum, learning to read is vital 
and not succeeding at it can result in hopelessness, frustration, 
and a negative self-concept. Teachers can and do offer remedial 
programs to help disabled readers overcome their reading problems; 
however, for children suffering from low self-concepts, these 
programs alone may not be enough. A review of research and current 
literature could help teachers deal more effectively and success- 
fully with disabled readers. 
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Statement of the Problem 

Children with reading disabilities often possess low self-con- 
cepts resulting in a lack of motivation and a poor attitude to- 
ward reading; however, teachers can take steps to improve low 
self-concepts which may ultimately enhance reading remediation. 

Purpose of the Study 

This study is designed to examine research findings on the re- 
lationship between reading achievement and self-concept in ele- 
mentary students* The research will be summarized and implica- 
tions for teaching will be noted* It is hoped that these sug- 
gestions will be of help to all teachers who deal with students 
having problems in reading* 

Limitations of the Study 

First, there was a wide range of assessment instruments used* 
Among the research studies, self -concept scores were measured 
in a number of different ways: various tests and inventories, 
teacher observation, personal interviews, and often a combina- 
tion of these evaluations* In addition, reading achievement 
was measured in a variety of ways: specific, standardized 
reading tests, reading subtests of standardized achievement 
tests, or basal reader level tests. In some instances, reading 
ability was determined by the difficulty of the basal reader in 
which the child was reading. 

A second factor limiting this study was the lack of a consis- 
tent definition for self-concept. Some studies claimed to 
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have assessed global self-concept or self-esteem, while others 
differentiated between specific constructs of self concept such 
as self-concept of ability* sense of personal worth, competence, 
belonging, etc. 

A third factor worth noting was the variation of sample groups. 
The subjects ranged in age from four to twelve years old. Spine 
studies used only boys, while others included boys and girls. 
At times only remedial readers were studied as compared with 
studies utilizing poor, average, and above average readers. 
Additionally, some studies did not provide a matched control 
group for comparison. 

A fourth limitation is in the reliability of self-report instru- 
ments like those used to evaluate self-concept. It is not known 
for sure whether students are always able to answer honestly 
even though they are asked to do so by the test administrator. 
It is also of debate whether students truly understand each item 
in the same way it was meant to be understood by the test de- 
velopers . 

Organization of the Study 

Annotations appear in the order in which they are cited in the 
summary. The research lu.s been summarized according to the out- 
line that follows. Conclusions and recommendations are included 
subsequent to the summary. 
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Outline 



I. Research findings 

A, Self-concept and reading 

B, Learned helplessness 

C, Cause and effect 

1, Reading achievement influences self-concept 

2, Self-concwpt influences reading achievement 

D, Attitudes toward reading 

II. Implications for teachers 

A. Classroom climate 

1. Teacher attitudes 

a. Positive 

b. Accepting 

2. Positive reinforcement 

3. Student choice 

4. Successful experiences 

B. Instructional strategies 

1 . Materials 

a. Strengths 

b. Interest 

c. Difficulty 

2. Goal setting 

3. Grouping 

4. Recreational reading 

III. Effectiveness of self-concept enhancement 
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Definition of Terms 



dyslexia: 



extrinsic motivation: 



intrinsic motivation: 



learned helplessness: 



locus of control: 



reading achievement: 



reading disability: 



reluctant reader: 



(1) "syr.. reading disability ; 11 

(2) M a type of visual aphasia 
with the associative learning 
difficulty 11 (Good, 1973, p. 200). 

"the use of rewards or punish- 
ments external to intrinsic 
interests in the material itself 
in the attempt to control beha- 
vior" (Good, 1973, p. 375). 

"determination of behavior that 
is resident within an activity 
and that sustains it as with 
autonomous acts and interests; 
contradictory with extrinsic 
motivation " (Good, 1973, p. 375). 

"experience with uncontrollable 
outcome results in the individual 
developing generalized expectancies 
for uncontrollability in the future, 
which in turn results in passivity" 
(Johnson, 1981, p. 177). 

"the degree to which an individual 
perceives personal control over 
his or her life" (Iteane and Lipka, 
1986, p. 41). 

"attainment in any of a number of 
reading skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes; usually estimated by perfor- 
mance on some criterion measure 
such as formal or informal reading 
tests, or by reading grade levels" 
(Good, 1973, p. 7). 

"lack of ability to read due to 
some physical, mental, or other 
cause, ranging from partial to 
complete inability to read; a 
handicap in reading" (Good, 1973, 
p. 473). 

"a child who is a capable learner 
and reader but who is not inclined 
to read" (Good, 1973, p. 472). 
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remedial reading: 



self-concept : 



self-esteem: 



self-image: 



self-perceptions : 



"in reading instruction, activi- 
ties planned for individuals or 
groups of pupils in order to pro- 
vide for both the diagnosis of 
reading difficulties and their 
correction; usually carried on 
in a special remedial class 11 
(Good, 1973, p. 475) . 

,! the individual's perception of 
himself as a person, which in- 
cludes his abilities, appearance, 
performance in his job, and other 
phases of daily living 11 (Good, 
1973, p. 524). 

"the judgement and attitude an 
individual holds toward himself" 
(Good, 1973, p. 525) . 

"the perceptual component of self; 
the image one has of the appear- 
ance of his body; the picture one 
has of the impressions he makes 
on others" (Good, 1973, p. 525). 

See self-concept. 
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Annotations 



Thomson, Michael E. , and Hartley, Gill M. "Self-Concept in 
Dyslexic Children/ 1 Academic Therapy 16.1 (Sep. L980) : 



This study was undertaken in an effort to investigate the self- 
esteem and personal constructs of dyslexic children. The sub- 
jects were two groups of fifteen children between eight and ten 
years old. The dyslexic group and the control group (reading 
at or above chronological age) were matched for age, intelli- 
gence, sex, and socioeconomic background. They were given the 
Kelley Grid test (to determine how they preceived friends in re- 
lation to self), a semantic differential test (to investigate 
the child's concepts of how others see him), and the Self-Esteem 
Inventory. The results indicated that dyslexic children held a 
strong association between reading ability and happiness and that 
they may have negative feelings toward people who point out or 
emphasize their difficulties, such as a teacher or parent. The 
dyslexic group had an overall lower level of self-esteem, es- 
pecially in the home and school environment, implying that dys- 
lexic children are aware of parental disappointment in their 
reading ability which ultimately produces a low self-esteem. 
Thomson and Hartley concluded that teachers should be aware that 
reading difficulty may often affect social and emotional develop- 
ment; therefore, teachers should provide an environment where 
children can succeed. 



Vereen, Margaret. "Reading Achievement and Self-Concept of 

Fifth Grade Students. 11 Kean College of New Jersey, Spring 
1980. El) 192 264 

For the basis of her study, Vereen hypothesized that poor readers 
would possess a poor self-concept. Fifth-graders (51 boys, 66 
girls) constituted the sample population. Reading scores were 
taken from the students 1 cumulative records as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (reading subtests). The Piers- 
Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale was administered to the sub- 
jects by classroom teachers- Directions and test items were read 
orally to not discriminate against the poorer readers. There was 
a positive relationship, statistically significant at the .01 
level, between reading achievement and self-concept. Vereen 
recommended further studies be done with larger groups and addi- 
tional grade levels. She further recommended that more research 
be conducted to determine the effectiveness of programs designed 
to enhance self-concept. 
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Rogers, Carl M. , Smith, Monte D. , and Coleman, J. Michael. 
"Social Comparison in the Classroom: The Relationship 
Between Academic Achievement and Self-Concept/ 1 Journal 
of Educational Psychology 70 J (Feb- 1978): 50-57. 

Rogers, Smith, and Coleman used the social comparison theory as 
the basis of their study. Social comparison theory states that 
people form their self-concepts based on significant others in 
their environment. They used this theory to clarify the rela- 
tionship between self-concept and academic achievement . There- 
fore, they hypothesized that a child's self-concept is formed 
not in an absolute measure of achievement, but in the child 1 £ 
perception of how his/her achievement compares with the 
achievement of those in his/her social comparison group. One 
hundred fifty-nine academic undeirachievers aged six to twelve 
from 17 different classrooms participated in the study. All 
participants were administered the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test and the Piers-Harris Child ren s Self— Concept Scale. The 
results were analyzed two different ways. First, all 159 
subjects were pooled together and ranked according to their 
achievement scores, then assigned to either high-, medium-, 
or low-achieving groups for math and reading. Second, students 
were ranked within each classroom according to their math and 
reading scores separately. Then within each class, they were 
assigned to high, medium, or low groups* Results showed that 
on all seven aspects of the self-concept measures, the high- 
reading-achievement group had the highest self-concept scores, 
and the low-reading-achievement group had the lowest self- 
concept scores* However, when the results were analyzed ir- 
respective of within-classroom standing, there were no signifi- 
cant differences among groups in terms of mean self-concept 
scores. Rogers et al. concluded that the results strongly 
supported their hypothesis that the relationship between aca- 
demic achievement and self-concept is based largely within the 
context of the social comparison group. In other words, they 
maintained that a child compares his/her level of achievement 
to that of his/her classmates then forms his/her self-concept 
based on the results* If the results are good, self-concept 
is high. If results are poor, self-concept is low* 
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Butkowsky, Irwin S., and Willows, Dale M. "Cognitive -Motiva- 
tional Characteristics of Children Varying in Reading 
Ability: Evidence for Learned Helplessne*-s in Poor 
Readers/ 1 Journal of Educational Psychology 72.3 
(Jun. 1980): 408-422. 

The purpose of this research study was to examine self-percep- 
tions as they relate* to motivation and competence in reading. 
The authors hypothesized that based on predictions about chil- 
dren of various reading abilities, the poor readers would be 
less persistent when facing difficulty and display a lower 
expectancy of success than average or good readers. The sub- 
jects vere fifth-grade boys made up of good, average, and poor 
readers. They were each given a reading task and an unspeci- 
fied task. The tasks were manipulated so that half of the 
students experienced repeated success and half experienced 
repeated failure. After instructions, but before the test, 
each student was asked how well he thought he would do and 
after completing each test, students were asked to attribute 
their success or failure to ability, effort, task difficulty, 
or luck. Results were as follows: 1) Poor readers expected 
to solve fewer puzzles on both reading and unspecified tasks 
than good/average readers. 2) Good/average readers persisted 
approximately 40% longer on difficult tasks than did poor 
readers. 3) Poor readers blamed failure on personal incom- 
petence rather than effort or task difficulty. 4) Poor 
readers showed greater decrements in expecting success following 
failure than good/average readers. All of the findings appeared 
to be consistent with an interpretation of learned helplessness 
in children which is characterized by lack of persistence when 
facing failure, negative attitudes about intellectual performance 
and competence, and low self-esteem. The authors concluded 
their report with some very general implications for education 
and reading remediation. 
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Johnson, Dona S. "Naturally Acquired Learned Helplessness: 
The Relationship of School Failure to Achievement Beha- 
vior, Attributions, and Self-Concept/ 1 Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology 73 . 2 (Apr* 1981): 174-180. 

Johnson's study was designed to explore two aspects of the 
learned helplessness theory: if value of outcome predicts 
passivity and how failure affects self-concept. Sixty white 
males from nine to twelve years of age were chosen and placed 
in one of three groups: average, failing, and remedial. 
The average group attended regular classes and made stanines 
of four or five on the reading scale of the most recent group 
achievement test. The failing group had stanines of two or 
lower on the reading scales, but had been diagnosed normal 
intellectually. The remedial group had attended self-con- 
tained remedial classes for at least one year and had made 
stanines of two or lower on the reading scale of the last 
group achievement test. All children were given the Piers - 
Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale and the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibilities Questionnaire . Both scales 
were administered orally. Each child was then asked to per- 
form an experimental task consisting of three mazes with 
the first being impossible to solve and the other two quite 
simple. The time spent and the number of trials on the im- 
possible maze were noted as measures of persistence. Half 
the children were chosen from each group to receive academic 
incentive with the other half receiving academic incentive 
plus a monetary reward for each correct maze. The results 
of the study showed that only the failing group worked harder 
for a monetary reward than for academic incentive alone. As 
predicted by Johnson, the results of the children's self- 
reports showed that those with higher self-concepts demon- 
strated higher achievement, attribution to self for success, 
and attribution outside of self for failure. Johnson con- 
cluded that the failing children demonstrated the behavioral 
and emotional damages predicted by learned helplessness 
theory ♦ The remedial group, however, had somewhat higher and 
more variable self-concept scores than the failing group 
suggesting that remediation had been effective in changing 
their self-concepts. 
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Marklund, Inger, and Hanse, Mona-Britt, eds. "Learning to 
Read: Project No, 2239. 11 S chool Research Newsletter 
5 (Aug. 1984). ED 248 494 

As part of a continuing project on learning to read, several 
studies were conducted showing a positive relationship be- 
tween linguistic awareness and reading achievement in six- 
year-olds. A related study was conducted using 46 under- 
achieves in reading from the first grade. A matched refer- 
ence group reading on level with their potential was used 
for comparison. The students were followed through grade six 
and tested at grades one, two, three, and six on self-image * 
development. On all of these occasions, the reference group 
maintained a more positive self-image than the poor readers. 
The relationship between reading ability and self-image was 
further exemplified by the fact that those students who had v.^ 
overcome their reading problems by sixth grade had developed r 
a positive self-image. 



Thai, Ngoc-Mai Thi, Ph.D. "The Relationship of Reading Achieve- 
ment and the Self-Concept of Vietnamese Refugee Students." 
Dissertation Abstracts International 43.6 (Dec. 1982): 
1911-A. 

Vietnamese refugee students were used as the sample for this 
doctoral dissertation study. Sixty fourth-graders, 60 fifth- 
graders, and 60 sixth-graders from six different schools in 
southern California were given the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills to measure reading ability, and the -Piers-Harris 
Children's Self-Concept Scale to measure self-concept. The 
findings revealed that as Vietnamese students' reading ability 
increased, their self-concepts improved. No sex differences 
were found and the length of time in the United States had no 
effect on self-concept scores. 
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Revicki, Dennis A. "The Relationship Between Self-Concept and 
Achievement: An Investigation of Reciprocal Effects. 11 
Dissertation Abstracts International 42.6 (Dec. 1981): 
2484-A. 

One hundred forty-seven second-graders served as subjects for 
this study designed to show the relationship between academic 
achievement and self-concept. Students were given the Self- 
Observation Scales and the Stanford Achievement Test to measure 
self-concept and reading and math achievement respectively. 
Reading and math scores were found to be positively associated 
with self-concept. The relationship was stronger for reading 
than for math. Based on the magnitude of the relationship, 
Revicki believed that achievement more strongly influenced 
self-concept than vice versa. He further stated that an 
increase in achievement and success in school may improve self- 
concept which may subsequently influence future academic per- 
formance. 



Wattenberg, William W., and Clifford, Clare. "Relation of 
Self-Concepts to Beginning Achievement in Reading. 11 
Child Development 35.2 (Jun. 1964): 461-467. 

After examining numerous research studies showing the rela- 
tionship between self-concept and academic achievement, 
Wattenberg and Clifford set up their own study designed to 
show the direction of causality in the aforementioned rela- 
tionship. First, they obtained measures of mental ability 
and self-concept for a group of kindergarten children in 
Detroit. Two and a half years later they obtained measures 
of the same children's reading progress and self-concepts. 
The results showed that the measures of self-concept taken 
in kindergarten proved significantly predictive of progress 
in reading and were not significantly related to mental 
ability. Therefore, the results supported the hypothesis 
that self-concept in kindergarten has a greater influence 
on reading progress than reading progress has on the self- 
concept. 
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McMichael, Paquita. "Self-Esteem, Behaviour and Early 

Reading Skills in Infant School Children/ 1 In Reading: 
Problems and Practices . Ed. Jessie F. Reid and Harry 
Donaldson. London: Ward Lock Educational, 1977, 115 
126. 

Boys aged four and a half to five and a half were the subjects 
of McMichael 1 s study aimed at determining the relationship 
between behavior, self-esteem, and reading ability. McMichael 
questioned whether self-esteem relates to a reality of ability, 
whether self-esteem contributes to reading test scores, and 
whether low self-esteem is related to either antisocial 
behavior or reading difficulties. One hundred ninety-eight boys 
were tested and screened. The Children's Behavior Questionnaire 
was completed by teachers. The children were given the 
Thackrav Reading Readiness Profile and the Coodenoneh Draw-A-Man 
Test . Another test measuring self-concept was also given which 
pinpointed personal worth and competence as categories of self- 
concept Each child was tested individually. Results indicated 
that children who represented themselves as less competent on 
the self-esteem items were also less competent in the basic 
skills required for reading. At the end of their first school 
year, the boys were tested again. Again, competence on the self- 
concept tests appeared co be associated with reading test scores. 
In addition, McMichael determined that children with low self- 
esteems were more likely to exhibit antisocial or negative 
behavior. This relationship was maintained at the end of the year 
testing. McMichael compared the results of this study with those 
of Wattenberg and Clifford (1964) who found that low self-concepts 
and poor achievement were already established as early as kinder- 
garten. McMichael concluded that based on this research, behavior 
and self-esteem problems co-exist at school entry and that reading 
failure is likely to reinforce low self-esteem rather than causing 
it. 
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Purkey, William W. Self-Concept and School Achievement , 
Englewpod Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. 

This book was written especially for teachers. Purkey 
acknowledged the growing emphasis on self-concept and suc- 
cess in school and subsequently placed the teacher in the 
role of integrating self-concept in the curriculum. Chapter 
1 was an overview of theories about the self. Chapter 2 
explored the strong relationship between self-concept and 
academic achievement. Chapter 3 explained how the self 
develops in social interaction and what happens upon 
entering school. Chapter 4 suggested ways in which the 
teacher can build positive self-concepts in students. 
Purkey remarked that teachers can influence their students 
by viewing themselves with respect, viewing students 
positively, holding high expectations for students, con- 
veying positive attitudes, and developing a classroom 
climate of challenge, freedom, respect, warmth, control, 
and success. Purkey included a helpful section for teachers 
on how to evaluate self-concepts. This included a list of 
published tests and self-report inventories as well as a 
list of problems to be aware of when using any type of 
self-report instrument. Purkey stated his belief that we 
can no longer ignore the relationship between self-concept 
and academic achievement and that parents and teachers should 
play a large part in helping students develop positive self- 
concepts. 
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Zimmerman, Irla Lee, and Allebrand, George N. "Personality 
Characteristics and Attitudes Toward Achievement of 
Good and Poor Readers/ 1 The Journal of Educational 
Research 59.1 (Sep. 1965): 28-30. 

Zimmerman and Allebrand hypothesized that as compared to 
good readers, poor readers would po3sess less productive 
attitudes toward achievement. In their study of 71 poor 
readers and 82 good readers, a poor reader was defined as 
reading at least two years below grade level. A good reader 
was defined as reading at grade level or better. Subjects 
were drawn from fourth- and fifth-grade classes with twice 
as many boys as girls in each group. The California Test 
of Personality was administered to both groups as a measure 
of personal and social adjustment. To measure attitudes 
toward achievement, each child was asked to tell a story 
about Card 1 of the Thematic Apperception Test . When com- 
paring scores on the personality test, the good readers 
described themselves as better adjusted in every area. 
The poor readers were below average on all subscales. The 
major difference seemed to be in their feelings of personal 
worth, self reliance, and feelings of belonging. Specifi- 
cally, poor readers typically held feelings of hopelessness 
and discouragem nt. Results of the Thematic Apperception 
Test revealed significant differences between the two groups. 
Good readers created stories emphasizing effort, practice, 
and long-term goals. In contrast, poor readers composed 
stories that stressed discouragement, flat obedience to 
authority, and little effort. Many of their stories ended 
unfavorably and had an overall negative tone. Zimmerman 
and Allebrand concluded that in this study, the good readers 
appeared to be more internally motivated and well-adjusted 
than poor readers, resulting in more effort and persistence 
when striving for success. 
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Claytor, Mary W. Martin. "The Relationship of Reading 
Achievement, Reading Attitude, Self-Concept and 
Classroom Behavior, a Multivariate Study/ 1 Disser- 
tation Abstracts International 39.8 (Feb. 1979): 
4727-A. 

Recognizing that unsuccessful reading experiences cause 
students to suffer in other content areas and may eventually 
lead to an overall negative attitude toward reading and 
school, Claytor studied the relationship between classroom 
behavior, reading attitudes, achievement , and self-concept . * 
Her sample consisted of 154 boys and 130 girls from regular 
fifth-grade classrooms. Students were tested using the 
Self Observation Scales , Survey of Reading Attitudes , Com - 
prehensive Tests of Basic Skills , and Devereux Elementary 
School Behavior Rating Scale . Among other findings, Claytor 
discovered that a student T s attitude, behavior, and self- 
concept are highly related with reading achievement. 



Lewis, John. "The Relationship Between Attitude Toward 
Reading and Reading Success. 11 educational and 
Psychological Measurement 40 (Spring 1980): 261-262. 

In order to determine the relationship between attitude 
toward reading activities and actual success in reading, 
a sample of 149 third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade students 
in Minnesota were given a reading attitude inventory. 
These scores were correlated with their scores on the 
reading subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test . 
The correlation reached the .05 level of significance, 
indicating a positive relationship between attitude toward 
reading activities and reading success. However, Lewis 
concluded that attitude toward reading was not a major 
factor in reading success due to the low magnitude of the 
correlation. 
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Briggs, L.D. "A Poor Attitude: A Deterrent to Reading Im- 
provement/ 1 Reading Horizons 27 . 3 (Apr. 1987): 202- 
208. 

Briggs recognized the importance of a positive attitude to 
the reading process. He said that a positive attitude pro- 
motes and sustains learning while a negative attitude re- 
sults in a lack of effort, lack of motivation, and misbe- 
havior. He pointed to the teacher as the one who must help 
students develop constructive attitudes toward reading. 
Although he confessed that home environment can have a very 
negative effect on the attitudes of children, teachers can 
bring about change. Briggs maintained that a student's self- 
concept has an impact on his/her attitude toward reading 
as well as the amount of effort put forth and that if 
the teacher can help students improve their self-concepts, 
the students will be better able to develop positive atti- 
tudes . He suggested this be accomplished by giving positive 
reinforcement on an individual basis that is based on the 
child's own progress and by providing children with numerous 
opportunities to experience success. 

Purkey, William W. Inviting School. Success: A Self-Concep t 
Approach to Teaching and Learnin g. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1978. 

After writing his book Self-Concept and School Achievement 
(1970), Purkey received many questions about specific ways 
to enhance students 1 self-esteems. In response to these 
questions, Purkey wrote this book which approaches schools 
from a humanistic viewpoint. He viewed teachers as "inviters". 
He described good teaching as inviting students to see. them- 
selves as able, valuable, and self-directing. The teacher's 
primary role, according to Purkey, is to see students in posi- 
tive ways and to "invite" them to behave accordingly. Purkey 
emphasized the power of the teacher to invite or disinvite 
learners and why his "invitational teaching" approach in- 
creases student success and happiness in the classroom. Chapter 
2 stressed the significance of a positive self-concept to the 
learning environment. Chapter 3 focused on ways in which 
teachers can view students positively. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 
dealt with the skills of an "invitational teacher" and in- 
cluded specific suggestions for classroom implementation. 
Purkey f s book was intended to be used in various college 
courses, undergraduate and graduate, as well as by principals, 
counselors, teachers, or anyone desiring to improve education. 
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Quandt, Ivan, and Selznick, Richard. S elf -Concept and Read - 
ing . 2nd ed. Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, 1984 . 

Quandt and Selznick have written an excellent book providing 
teachers with practical suggestions for improving the self- 
concepts of poor readers. Although short in length, this book 
contained a clear, step-by-step guide for dealing with problem 
readers with emphasis on self-concept. They began with defi- 
nitions of self-concept and reading and the development of 
both. They explained how to diagnose self-concepts through 
tests, inventories, and informal observations. The main focus 
was on building positive self-concepts in reading. Some 
suggestions were to be accepting of mistakes as a teacher, 
offer positive reinforcement to children who comment positive T 
ly about others, develop a positive classroom climate, reduce 
negative comments and actions, avoid embarrassment as a 
punishment, minimize the difference between reading groups, 
avoid comparisons and competition among groups, avoid com- 
paring individual progress with work of another student, capi- 
talize on students' interests and strengths, provide oppor- 
tunities for repeated success, make successes public, and 
encourage a positive home environment. Quandt and Selznick 
were quite specific and detailed about implementing these sug- 
gestions. While they did not elaborate upon related research 
or delve into complex theories on self-concept, they provided a 
very useful guide for the classroom teacher which might serve 
as an introductory source on the topic of self-concept and 
reading ability. 
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Meredith, Kurt, and Steele, Jeannie. "The Troubled Reader: 
Access to Intervention for the School Psychologist." 
Des Moines: Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
• 1985. ED 266 562 

Although intended for school psychologists, this report con- 
tained valuable material for the regular classroom teacher or 
remedial reading teacher. Meredith and Steele first reviewed 
the reading process and lifted characteristics of students 
with poor reading skills. A section on evaluating and diag- 
nosing students' reading skills was also included. A large 
portion of the report dealt with remediating self-concept. '■ 
Meredith and Steele recognized that self-concept plays a 
critical part in reading development. They identified stra- 
tegies in four categories: grouping for instruction, teacher 
feedbacks student response to the instructional setting, and 
peer interaction. Rather than grouping solely on reading 
achievement, they suggested grouping according to work habits, 
social skills, self-concept, interests, etc. They warned 
against comparing groups in terms of "high" or "low" and 
recommended changing groups often to avoid labeling. Meredith 
and Steele noted the strong influence of teacher feedback on 
student self-concept. They urged teachers to provide posi- 
tive and specific feedback to all students, to praise on a 
one-to-one, basis in close proximity, and to give negative feed- 
back in private whenever possible. They identified many clues 
one could use to determine whether a child possesses a low 
self-concept. These clues listed characteristics of low self- 
concept children in the areas of competition, failure, locus of 
control, peer interaction, and classroom interaction. Along 
with the characteristics of low self-concept children, Meredith 
and Steele provided numerous suggestions in each category 
which might help improve a child's self-concept. Many of the 
strategies they proposed were supported by research. 
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Noland, Ronald G. , and Craft, Lynda II. "Methods to Motivate 
the Reluctant Reader. 11 Journal of Reading 19.5 (Feb. 
1976): 387-391. 

As the director of a reading clinic and a special reading 
teacher, Noland and Craft described some teaching strate- 
gies Cor motivating unsuccessful readers. Noland 1 s under- 
graduate and graduate students held tutordng sessions for 
two hours twice a week. The main goal of the program was 
to provide successful experiences for these reluctant 
readers. The following strategies were proven to be 
successful for students aged seven to sixteen who were 
identified as failing readers. I) Carefully test for and 
diagnose specific strengths and weaknesses, then begin 
correction and instruction based on the diagnosis. 2) 
Provide a large supply of reading material that is of 
high interest to the students. Whenever possible, allow 
students to choose books themselves. 3) Use small group 
or one-to-one tutoring whenever possible. 4) Before 
beginning each session, teacher and student should chart 
their self-concepts by placing a card on a continuum from 
!, very happy 11 to "very sad". This allows the teacher to 
adjust expectations and activities accordingly. Do the 
same at the end of each session to observe any changes in 
self-concept as a result of the reading experience. 5) 
Establish a contract between teacher and student. Grant 
a tangible reward when parts of the contract are accom- 
plishod. 6) Allow students to help make decisions con- 
cerning their learning environment, naking it an attrac- 
tive place where they will want to come to read. 7) Give 
many opportunities for recreational reading. 8) Begin 
instruction at a very basic level to ensure success. 9) 
Set realistic goals which can be frequently checked and 
adjusted if necessary. Noland and Craft believed success 
is the key to motivating reluctant readers and that with- 
out successful experiences, problem readers may develop 
a crippling, negative self-concept. 
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Beane, James,, and Lipka, Richard P. Self-Concept, Self - 
Esteem, and the Curriculum . New York: Teachers Col- 
lege Press, 1986. 

Beane and Lipka have attempted to blend educational psycho- 
logy and curriculum planning while focusing on self-concept 
and self-esteem. Their belief was that a school without an 
emphasis on enhancing self-concopt is incomplete. The book 
gave many concrete examples of practices that enhance self- 
concept, however, it was intended to serve ns a guide for 
professional educators in developing a "self-enhancing" 
school. Chapter 1 defined self-concept and self-esteem and 
what it means to enhance self-esteem. Chapter 2 focused on 
institutional features which can enhance self-perceptions. 
Here, Beane and Lipka proposed a shift from a custodial cli- 
mate to a more humanistic climate characterized by democratic 
procedures, high levels of interaction, personalness, respect , 
self-discipline, and student decision-making. They also felt 
schools should strive for multidimensional grouping patterns 
to avoid labeling and preferential treatment by teachers. 
Another key issue in developing positive self-concepts was 
locus of control. Beane and Lipka encouraged schools to move 
away from institutionally imposed rules and move toward deci- 
sion-making that allows for cooperation and independence. 
Chapter 3 explained how curriculum planning could be used to 
enhance self-perceptions while Chapter 4 included sample 
curriculum plans for secondary and elementary. An extensive 
list of references as well as a helpful index brought the 
book to an ead. 



Beane, James A., Lipkn, Richard P., and Ludewig, Joan W. 

"Synthesis of Research on Self-Concept." Educat ional 
Leadership 38 (Oct. 1980): 84-88. 

This report highlighted recent research on self-concept in the 
educational setting. Based on this review, the authors sug- 
gested many ways in which schools can help students develop 
positive self-concepts. 1) Maintain a democratic school cli- 
mate emphasizing student participation, respect, fairness, 
personalness, etc. 2) Minimize failure and create success- 
orientpd experiences. 3) Avoid consistently grouping by abili- 
ty. 4) Provide cross-age tutoring. 5) Conduct workshops for 
parents and hold parent/student/teacher conferences. 6) In- 
clude students in developing school/classioom rules. 7) Help 
students regularly evaluate their own progress. 
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Briggs, L.D. "Motivation: A Problem Area in Reading. 11 
Reading Improvemen t 23.1 (Spring 1986): 2-6. 



As a professor of elementary education at East Texas State 
University, Briggs identified lack of motivation as one of 
the most frequently observed characteristics of children with 
reading problems. He reported some of the symptoms to be in- 
attentiveness, disinterest in books, shyness, quietness, day- 
dreaming, indifference, anxiety, or nervousness. He said that 
some students who lack motivation may even become antagonistic 
during reading activities, show little or no concern about 
their plrogress, see no value in learning to read, and seldom 
check books out of the library. Briggs stated that both 
interest in a story and the ability to read it must be present 
if motivation is to be high. He placed some blame on teachers 
who put too much emphasis on drill and perfection while exclud- 
ing the pleasurable aspects of reading for enjoyment. Material 
that is either too difficult or uninteresting may also cause 
students to lack motivation. Interestingly enough, many of 
the techniques for motivating students during reading that are 
contained in this article have also been found in articles 
written to help improve self-concept. For example, teachers 
should give positive reinforcement, children should be made to 
feel that they are accepted and belong. They should have 
successful experiences and should have a voice in planning ac- ^ 
tivities and selecting reading materials. Charting individual 
progress and flexible grouping were also suggested by Briggs 
as ways to help motivate remedial students. Finally, Briggs 
commented that a teacher who is enthusiastic about reading 
generally has students who reflect this enthusiasm. 



Deeds, Bonnie. "Motivating Children to Read Through Improved 
Self-Concept." In Motivating Reluctant Readers . Ed. 
Alfred J. Ciani. Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, Inc., 1981, 78-89. ED 198 491 

Deeds stated her firm belief that a positive self-concept is 
just as essential in learning to read as word attack, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary development. She said one of the single 
most important strategies for improving self-concept is providing 
repeated opportunities for success. Deeds commented that being 
successful in an area which the child highly rates will result 
in increased self-confidence in other areas. Deeds stated that 
teachers should capitalize on a child's strengths in any area 
and involve students in activities which are relevant to their 
world and have personal meaning. She concluded with ideas for 
building on a student f s interests and tips for using photography, 
cartoons, comic books, and drawing to boost self-concept. 
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Artley, A, Sterl. "Putting Remediatio. into Remedial Reading." 
English Education 8 (1977): 103-110. 

In this article, Artley commented on the notion that in spite 
of teachers' efforts and intentions, the results of remedial 
reading instruction are often disappointing. He argued that 
this may be true because teachers focus primarily on students' 
problems and fail to relate instruction to the real world. He 
proposed a number of suggestions that may help remedial teachers. 
First, he addressed motivation saying that unless the learner 
wants to learn or sees a need to learn, learning is not likely 
to take place. He stated that remedial readers are usually 
in remedial classes not because of their own desire to learn,* 
but because a teacher or counselor sent them; therefore, any 
existing motivation would be extrinsic rather than intrinsic. 
Artley encouraged teachers faced with this problem to postpone 
remedial efforts for awhile and concentrate on finding out 
students 1 interests then relate those interests to reading. He 
argued that then the student will become aware of the need for 
learning to read and remediation can then begin. Second, Artley 
recognized that many remedial students have already experienced 
two or three years or failure and may have developed a low self- 
concept. He described the vicious circle that often exists 
where learners think they can't succeed and then approach activi- 
ties expecting to fail. When failure is indeed the result, 
they confirm their low opinion of self. Artley 1 s suggestions 
for improving a low self-concept were to avoid putting the child 
in situations where failure is probable, establish realistic, 
short-term goals, assess goals regularly, and generously praise 
the child for goals that are reached. In general, Artley en- 
couraged teachers to apply less pressure, use fewer tests , do 
fewer drills, and substitute more fun, more interest, and more 
success. 



Sanacore, Joseph. "Reading Self-Concept: Assessment and En- 
hancement." The Reading Teacher 29 (Nov. 1975): 164-168. 

As a community college instructor and reading coordinator in 
New York, Sanacore has authored many articles on reading im- 
provement. His approach to reading in this article was geared 
toward improving self-concept. He called the teacher a continu- 
ous observer and included a checklist of behaviors to help assess 
a student's self-concept. His suggestions for building self- 
concept included complimenting students for what they are able 
to do, providing them with materials on their independent or 
instructional level, allowing students to select their own 
materials, directing students toward obtainable goals, providing 
repeated opportunities for success, and frequently evaluating 
goals and objectives with students. Sanacore believed that 
evaluating and building self-concept are imortant to promoting 
mental health and contended that self-concept can be improved 
by repeated, successful learning experiences. 
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Warncke, Edna W. "Can Disabled Readers With Emotional Prob- 
lems Win?" Journal of Research and Development in Edu - 
cation 14.4 (Summer 1981): 35-40. 

Warncke briefly cited research studies which portrayed dis- 
abled readers as lacking academic success, having low self- 
esteems, and experiencing emotional stress. Warncke stated 
that we typically place the disabled reader in circumstances 
that would be, fine for good or average readers, but merely 
intensify the problems of the disabled reader. Such circum- 
stances include asking them to read orally, giving them read- 
ing material too young for their age, telling them their 
performance is poor, placing them in reading material that 
is too difficult, and requiring them to reread something 
they had previously read poorly. When teachers notice the 
disabled reader has a negative reaction to these circumstances, 
a change in strategy is imperative. Warncke believed one of 
the biggest problems for the disabled reader is the school's 
failure to properly diagnose their strengths and weaknesses. 
Increased attention in this area should lead to a more specific 
description of their difficulties so that remediation will 
prove more successful. Home and family reactions were dis- 
cussed at length, recognizing their importance, but also 
realizing they are not so easily manipulated as are educa- 
tional circumstances. Warncke concluded with a number of 
suggestions for teachers who deal with disabled readers: 
convey a positive attitude, set realistic and obtainable 
goals, choose or wri' . suitable reading material that is 
neither insulting nor too difficult, award honest, positive 
reinforcement, and provide opportunities where success is 
practically guaranteed. 
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Swartz, Stanley L., and Swartz, Janet M. "Counseling the Dis- 
abled Reader. 11 Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Council for Exceptional Children, Chicago, 
Nov. 1985. ED 265 689 

This report described a study conducted to show the effects of 
a counseling program on self-concept and reading achievement. 
The sample consisted of 22 students in three elementaries. All 
students qualified for Chapter 1 remedial reading services. A 
variety of strategies were used: individual counseling ses- 
sions, play therapy, group counseling sessions, role-playing, 
and several commercially designed materials and kits. Each 
strategy was specifically intended to enhance self-concept and 
facilitate classroom adjustment. In addition, consultation was 
provided to remedial reading teachers and classroom teachers. 
The students were pretested in September and posttested in May. 
Tests utilized were the Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory , 
the Goodenough-Harr ? s Drawing Test , and the Gates MacGiniti e 
Reading Tests . The results of the posttesting revealed an over- 
all increase in total self-concept scores and reading achieve- 
ment scores. Swartz and Swartz recognized that a standard of 
proof had not been met because a control group was not used. 
However, they felt that stable growth with students accustomed 
to failure was evidence that counseling services can be an inte- 
gral part of a remedial reading program. 

Sanders, Mary Ellen, and Heim, Kathy. "Students 1 Perceptions 
of Remedial Reading. 11 Reading World 23.1 (Oct. 1983): 
54-59. 

The purpose of this study was to determine student attitudes 
toward the remedial reading program at an elementary school. 
A survey was developed and administered to 338 first- through 
fifth-graders by an elementary guidance counselor. The ques- 
tions were read aloud by the counselor to all students so 
that reading ability would not affect the results. The re- 
sponses indicated that remedial students have a positive view 
of themselves and their ability to read. Ninety percent said 
they have "a lot of friends 11 , 84% thought of themselves as 
"good readers", and 74% believed they could "read as well as 
most of the kids in their class". In addition, 86% thought 
the remedial reading program made reading fun and 90% said it 
was a good class to go to. Sanders and Heim were surprised 
when the results of their survey conflicted with research in- 
dicating that remedial readers often have poor self-concepts 
and poor attitudes about reading. Therefore, they attributed 
their results to an emphasis on developing positive self-con- 
cepts currently being given in their remedial reading program. 
They continued by listing several projects and activities they 
had incorporated into their program specifically to develop 
strong self-concepts. The authors felt that these projects 
and activities have significantly influenced the remedial 
readers 1 attitudes about themselves and their reading ability. 
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Summary 

Overall, the research presented here has shown a positive 
relationship between self-concept and reading achievement. Thom- 
son and Hartley (1980) found that dyslexic children had overall 
lower levels of self-esteem than classmates reading at or above 
grade level. Vereen (1980) reported similar findings in her study 
of fifth-grade boys and girls: those students scoring higher on 
reading achievement tests also obtained a higher rating on measures 
of self-concept. Those students whose reading scores were lower 
represented themselves as having lower self-concepts. 

One study examined this relationship in light of the social 
comparison theory and found that when class rank was not a factor, 
there were no significant differences in self-concept scores among 
good, average, and poor readers. However, when class standing was 
included in the analysis, good readers had high self-concept scores 
while poor readers had low self-concept scores (Rogers, Smith, and 
Coleman, 1978). 

Other researchers investigated the self-concept/achievement 
relationship and concluded that poor readers often exhibit charac- 
teristics of learned helplessness. Butkowsky and Willows (1980) 
studied fifth-grade boys and found that poor readers were less 
persistent and less confident than good or average readers and 
they attributed failure to personal incompetence rather than to 
lack of effort or bad luck. Poor readers again showed evidence of 
learned helplessness in a study of boys aged nine to twelve (John- 
son, 1981). Failing readers held low self-concepts, attributed 
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success to factors outside of self, and attributed failure to 
personal incompetence. 

Judging by the studies examined so far, a persistent, posi- 
tive relationship between self-concept and reading ability has 
emerged. However, several researchers have addressed the issue 
of causality. In attempting to answer the question, "Which 
comes first — low self-concept or poor academic performance? 11 , 
several studies have been conducted. Some researchers concluded 
that self-concept is determined by reading performance. Mark- 
lund and Hanse (1984) followed a group of underachievers from 
first to sixth grade, testing for self-image development at 
various internals. Results showed that the poor readers always 
maintained a more negative self-image than the reference group. 
Furthermore, when students overcame their reading difficulties 
by sixth grade, they had developed a more positive self-image, 
implying that reading performance influences se" f-concept. Thai 
(1982) concluded the same when findings indicated that as reading 
ability increased, self-concepts subsequently improved in Viet- 
namese students. 

Reading achievement and self-concept were again positively 
related in a study of second-graders (Revicki, 1981). Based on 
the magnitude of the relationship, Revicki concluded that achieve- 
ment more strongly influenced self-concept than self-concept 
influenced achievement. 

On the other hand, Wattenberg and Clifford (1964) studied 
children at the beginning of kindergarten and again at the end of 
second grade and inferred that self-concept was predictive of 
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reading success. This conclusion was supported by another 
study of four- and five-year-old children by Paquita McMichael 
(1977). McMichael agreed that children already possess high 
or low self-concepts before schooling even begins, therefore 
reading problems do not cause low self-concepts. However, 
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Paquita confessed that reading failure is apt to reinforce an 
already low self-esteem. 

Rather than expending efforts to determine the cause and 
effect of this relationship, it would appear logical to accept 
the notion that it is a two-way street, 11 ... a continuous 
interaction between the self and academic achievement, and that 
each directly influences the other" (Purkey, 1970, p. 23). 

In addition to maintaining low self-concepts, research 
has shown that disabled readers often lack motivation and ex- 
hibit poor attitudes toward reading and that these characteris- 
tics are often an outgrowth of a negative self-image. Zimmerman 
and Allebrand (1965) concluded that with fourth- and fifth- 
graders, poor readers held feelings of hopelessness and dis- 
couragement and appeared to be less motivated and less persistent 
than good readers. A more recent study of fifth-graders demon- 
strated a positive relationship between self-concept, reading 
achievement, and attitude toward reading (Claytor, 1979). This 
relationship was upheld by a study of third-, fourth-, and fifth- 
graders when results of a reading attitude inventory and a reading 
achievement test were analyzed. A significant, positive relation- 
ship was found between attitude toward reading and reading success 
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(Lewis, 1980). Briggs (1987) voiced his belief that self-con- 
cept has an impact on attitudes which directly affects the 
amount of effort applied to reach educational goals. He identi- 
fied the classroom teacher as the one who must strive to im- 
prove students 1 self-concepts, 11 . . . which, in turn, will 
enable the children to develop positive attitudes 11 (p. 205), 

Unfortunately, very little research was found on the 
effectiveness of specific strategies for improving self-con- 
cepts. Most of the literature available was written by college 
professors, reading specialists, reading teachers, or counselors. 
However, they provided a number of techniques for teachers who 
desire to improve their students 1 self-concepts. Furthermore, 
the suggestions remained quite consistent from author to author 
and rarely, if ever, contradicted one another. Because of this 
consistency and the lack of formal research in this area, these 
suggestions have been presented as possible methods for enhancing 
self-concept . 

Much of the literature on enhancing self-concepts centered 
around developing a positive classroom climate. Most writers 
identified the teacher as the one most responsible for creating 
such a climate. Maintaining certain attitudes was one way teach- 
ers could do this. Purkey (1978) stated a teacher's primary 
role is to see students in a positive way so that they in turn 
will see themselves as able and valuable. In an earlier book, 
Purkey (1970^ remarked that teachers greatly influence their 
students when they hold themselves in high regard and hold high 
expectations for their students. 
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Being warm and accepting was another desirable teacher 
attitude* Quandt and Selznick (1984) stated that teachers 
need to be accepting of weaknesses and mistakes in themselves 
as well as in their students and should make attempts to re- 
duce negative remarks or actions among classmates* 

Using positive reinforcement was another way to create 
a positive classroom climate and was repeatedly suggested by 
professional educators* Meredith and Steele (1985) encouraged 
teachers to give positive feedback that is very specific in 
light of what they have accomplished and that this praise be 
given on an individual basis while being as close to the stu- 
dent as possible. They further urged teachers to give negative 
feedback, when necessary, in private to ?void embarrassment in 
front of peers. Noland and Craft (1976) even suggested giving 
a tangible reward in addition to verbal reinforcement for their 
accomplishments . 

Thirdly, many writers indicated that allowing for more 
student decision-making promotes a positive classroom climate. 
Beane and Lipka (1986) called this ft locus of control" and en- 
couraged schools in general to move away from a custodial climate 
to a more humanistic climate which would allow students to help 
make decisions that ultimately affect them. Including students 
in developing classroom rules is merely one way to do this (Beane, 
Lipka, and Ludewig, 1980). Others suggested that teachers let 
their students help plan classroom activities and select their 
own reading materials (Briggs, 1986; Noland and Craft, 1976). 
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By far, the most frequently suggested way to improve 
self-concepts through a positive classroom climate was to offer 
students countless opportunities for success. Deeds (1981) 
wrote that allowing students to succeed in one area will help 
them feel more confident in other areas, thereby improving 
their self-concepts* Artley (1977) recognized the detrimental 
effects of failure when he stated that many disabled readers" 
have failed for so long that they soon feel success is unob- 
tainable and approach tasks expecting to fail. Therefore, he 
urged teachers to avoid putting these students in situations 
where failure may likely be the result. When disabled readers 
do experience success, making their success public may further 
serve to improve their self-concepts (Quandt and Selznick, 1984). 

Improving self-concept through instructional strategies 
was also suggested by many educators. Choosing suitable mate- 
rials for remediation was considered vital to improving self- 
concept. Material which capitalizes on students' strengths 
would be considered appropriate according to Quandt and Selz- 
nick (1984) and Deeds (1981). For example, a student having 
difficulty with phonics should not be given reading material 
which has been written phonetically as failure and frustration 
would likely result. Instead, they argued that students should 
be given material which allows them to use the skills they know 
the best so that a successful reading experience will be more 
probable . 

In addition to capitalizing on a student's strengths, 
several authors noted the importance of choosing reading material 
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based on the interests of the student ♦ Briggs (1986) commented 
that interest and ability must be present for a child to be 
motivated to read and that material which they feel is uninterest 
ing may cause a poor attitude toward reading, Artley (1977) 
suggested that when motivation is a problem, remedial efforts 
should be delayed until the teacher is able to determine the 
child's interests . Then the teacher can relate those interests 
to reading, thus helping the student see the need for learning 
to read, 

A final suggestion for choosing appropriate materials for 
remediation involved difficulty, Sanacore (1975) proposed that 
students be given material at their independent or instructional 
level, Warncke (1981) believed that teachers often intensify 
the problems of disabled readers by giving them material which 
is too young for their age (thus insulting them or embarrassing 
them) or too difficult (thus frustrating them). Therefore, she 
suggested that when suitable reading material is not available, 
teachers may need to write it themselves. 

A second instructional strategy for enhancing self-concept 
involved goal setting. Most educators agreed that establishing 
realistic, short-term goals would help improve self-concepts by 
making success more likely (Artley, 1977). In addition to set- 
ting goals, Beane et al. (1980) recommended that both students 
and teachers evaluate progress on a regular basis and adjust goal 
when necessary. 

Grouping for instruction denoted another strategy for im- 
proving self-concept. Quandt and Selznick (1984) recognized that 
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ability grouping can often damage a child's self-concept merely 
because of the manner in which the teacher treats the groups. 
Therefore, they recommended that teachers avoid comparisons and 
competition among reading groups and avoid referring to groups 
as fast* slow, ahead, behind, etc. Most professionals were aware 
of the need to group for instruction and suggested flexible group- 
ing instead of eliminating it altogether. Meredith and Steele 
( 1985) proposed that groups be formed not only by ability, but 
according to work habits, interests, social skills, etc. They 
further recommended changing groups often to avoid labeling, 

A final instructional strategy for enhancing self-concept 
was to provide students with ample time for recreational reading, 
liriggs (1986) believed that remediation is often unsuccessful 
because teachers tend to focus on drill and perfection while 
placing little emphasis on reading for fun. Noland and Craft 
(1976) also emphasized the role of recreational reading in the 
remedial program. When disabled readers realize that reading 
can be fun, their attitude may change dramatically. 

While all of these suggestions for improving self-concept 
appeared to helpful, it is questionable whether or not they are 
truly effective. As mentioned previously, little research was 
found on the effectiveness of programs aimed at enhancing self- 
concept. However, one study and one survey were able to report 
favorable results because of an emphasis on self-concept im- 
provement. 

Swartz and Swartz (1985) found that both reading achievement 
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scores and self-concept scores increased as a result of a 
counseling program for elementary remedial readers. This pro- 
gram emphasized self-concept and classroom adjustment. 

Emphasis on self-concept was again considered a major fac- 
tor when results of a survey conflicted with recent research 
implying that remedial readers often have poor self-concepts. 
Sanders and Heim (1983) attributed the favorable results of * 
their survey to the emphasis on developing positive self-concepts 
in their remedial reading program. 

Although these two studies alone cannot serve as standard of 
proof for the effectiveness of self-concept enhancement, they 
have been included in this paper because they lend credibility 
to the use of such programs and practices in the remedial reading 
classroom. 

Conclusions 

The research presented has clearly indicated a persistent, 
positive relationship between self-concept and reading achieve- 
ment although cause and effect has not been established. Studies 
have shown that disabled readers often exhibit a poor attitude 
toward reading* a negative self-concept, and feelings of hopeless- 
ness and discouragement. Disabled readers also tend to lack moti- 
vation and persistence in relation to reading activities. Teach- 
ers, however, can play a vital role in helping students improve 
their self-concepts. In view of the present literature, teachers 
can take steps to create a positive classroom climate and implement 
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instructional strategies which ensure successful reading experi- 
ences. Hopefully, by following strategies presented in this 
paper, self-concept may oe enhanced. 

Recommendations 

In light of the research presented in this paper > the 
following are suggestions which might be considered when con- 
ducting further studies on self-concept and reading. It is 
recommended that: 

1) a more concise description of self-concept be included 
in each study. 

2) researchers be more consistent in the type of assessment 
devices used to evaluate self-concept. 

3) more research be conducted to examine the effectiveness 
of strategies aimed toward improving self-concept. 

4) the use of matched control groups be used as often as 
possible. 

Based on the research studies and the suggestions made by 
professional educators and counselors, it is recommended that 
teachers: 

1) become more aware of the symptoms of a poor self-concept 
by reading current literature on the topic. 

2) familiarize themselves with the various tests, inventories, 
and observation techniques used to assess self-concept. 

3) make an effort to develop positive self-concepts in their 
students by following the suggestions presented in this paper. 
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a) View students positively. 

b) Be accepting of mistakes and weaknesses. 

c) Allow for student participation and decision-making. 

d) Positively reinforce accomplishments. 

e) Provide repeated opportunities for success. 

f) Choose materials based on a student's ability, * 
strengths, and interests. 

g) Guide students toward obtainable goals. 

h) Practice^f lexible grouping. 

i) Provide students with many opportunities for 
recreational reading. 



^ 
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Because reading is such a vital part of everyday life, 
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